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The Fox 


His first memory was that of hearing an eager scratchin 
mouth of the den, followed by excited whines. The fox pt 

not frightened; instead he was excited and curious, for the it 
were not unlike fox noises and he knew of no Teason to , 
them. His mother reacted differently. In a moment she ao 
her feet, hissing and snarling, and although the pup had sth 
heard these sounds before he instantly recognized them " 
danger signals. Then she gave off the terrible scent of fear, ang 
even though this was a new scent to the pup he knew it meant 
the family was in dire peril. 

His brothers and sisters were whimpering and wetting with 
terror, but the pup did neither. He kept his wits. He had always 
looked to his mother for guidance and now he gave a plaintive 
yip meaning “What do you want us to do?” At once his mother 
spun around and picked him up by the scruff of his neck. Even 
in her excitement she was careful not to let her canine teeth close 
over his slender vertebrae, and pushed her jaws far down until 
she could lift him with her molars. Then she ran down one of 
the long passageways of the den. This den was a huge affair that 
had been used by generations of foxes, and some of the passage 
ways were fifty feet long. There were ten boltholes besides the 
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with the stamping 


throu ‘ with excitement. The vixen backed down the burrow 
half yee for a moment, tormented by indecision. Then she 
and ’ the pup and ran back for another. 

droppe : i cowering as he listened to the sounds around him 

The Bid the new and terrifying odors that gradually seeped 
and “a tunnel. He heard a dog forcing its way into the earth, 
He heard it scream. The vixen had grabbed it by the nose 
ae bitten through to the cartilage. He listened to the gurgling 
an of combat as the half-strangled dog tried to tear himself 
free. Above, the men were shouting and stamping on the 

ound. Somewhere in the earth he heard a rumbling noise that 
at first he could not identify. Then he realized it was a second 
dog that had been put down another hole and was racing to his 
friend’s help. He heard it reach the main den and yell with 
excitement when it saw the vixen. Then the whole earth rever- 
berated with the screams of the vixen and the cries of the terriers. 

The rumbling noise began again and went through the entire 
system of passageways. His mother was running through the 
earth with the dogs after her, trying to lead them away from the 
pups. Then came the most awful sounds he had ever heard: the 
death cries of his brothers and sisters. A third terrier had been 
sent down the main entrance, and found them. 

His mother suddenly appeared beside him and dropped pant- 
ing. They lay with their noses touching while the roar of the 
dogs tearing about through the passageways looking for them 
echoed through the earth. His mother rose and, writhing around 
in the narrow pipe, began to dig desperately at the roof. The 
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earth fell in showers around her, gradually blots 
tunnel. She lay down again, panting, and they lic 8 up t 
whining of the frustrated terriers. tened toy . 
Coming down the burrow, and separated from th g 
the thin earth barrier, they heard the footsteps of °™ only by 
terriers. The foxes lay motionless, not daring - beni, Of the 
heard the dog come to the fallen earth and scratch at : €, 
fox moved a muscle. The fallen earth had not only hI. 
tunnel; it had also cut off the scent, and the dog a 
task, backing slowly out of the passage because he 
turn. The foxes resumed breathing. 

Above them still came the voices of the men and the d 

. ‘ ‘ ' Tum. 
ming of their feet. Now their scent was leaking down to th 
foxes, and the pup, curious even in this crisis, lifted his her 
slightly to bring his nose into play. By lying perfectly still the 
foxes had largely cut off their scent, as the odor was Spread } 
the heat of their bodies when moving; but the vixen’s activity : 
collapsing the roof of the tunnel had filled the narrow Pipe with 
her scent, and that still lingered. With the two animals crowded 
together in the pipe, the passage grew warm and, as the tempera- 
ture increased, the scent began to rise out of the bolthole and 
catch in the tangle of honeysuckle that covered it. 

The terriers had come out of the earth now, and the pup could 
tell by the slower breathing of his mother that she was no longer 
so frightened as she had been. Also, the fear scent was beginning 
to fall away. The men had tramped over the entrance of the bolt- 
hole several times without noticing it, and they would soon 
leave. 

One of the terriers raced by overhead. As he scrambled ovet 
the honeysuckle tangle, the foxes heard him stop suddenly and 
begin to sniff. Again they stopped breathing. 


The terrier was forcing his nose through the vines until his 
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‘4 the bolthole itself. He sniffed louder and then 
nostrils were 17 lping. Instantly they heard the other dogs 
proke into an eager YoPInB: en aN eens 
him. The vixen pushed the pup behind her with her 
racing t0 . 
nd crawled up the pipe to meet them. 
Hc the men were there and the honeysuckle was ripped 

. : A terrier started down the hole, but he was too big to make 
2 sa pulled him out by the hind legs, and another, smaller 
be was put in. This dog managed to worm his way in to where 
the pipe was larger. The foxes heard him coming. There was a 
narrow shelf along the side of the pipe, and the vixen crawled 
onto it. She let the little dog pass below her and then suddenly 
seized him across the loins with her long, pointed jaws. She 
clamped down with all her strength and had the satisfaction of 
hearing the backbone snap. ‘The dog screamed in agony and lay 
writhing in the pipe, paralyzed. 

Above them came the furious yelling of men and dogs. Now 
came a thump! thump! thump! The men were digging down to 
them. At once the vixen slipped off the shelf and, running to the 
wall of earth that blocked the passage, began digging desper- 
ately, but before she could break through another terrier had 
come down the pipe. He managed to wriggle over his mortally 
wounded comrade, and the vixen was forced to turn to face him. 
Wiser than his friend, the terrier made no attempt to attack. 
Instead he began the chop bark that meant “Here she is! I’m 
holding her at bay!” 

The men recognized the cry and began digging in earnest. 
There was nothing the vixen could do now. When she tried to 
break through the wall, the terrier rushed at her, growling and 
snapping so that she was forced to turn. When she attacked him, 
he retreated up the pipe, meeting her attacks with open jaws. 


She could not get past him, and if she had there were the men 
and the other dogs waiting for her. 
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The top of the tunnel caved in, splattering do 
loose dirt. The men had broken through to the 8 and Foxes 
made one last frantic effort to escape, Porcehtien a With 
even her precious pup. She leaped toward a _ her pen 
Quick as she was, the terrier was also quick. As th Ight an 
out, he sprang forward and seized her. Dna ide Oundey 
Ox Came 
oy 


together. 
The pup trembling in the now o 
pen pi 
sounds of combat above him: the fierce eth as the horripy 
before they took their holds, the hissing screams ; © terrier, j ° 
she fought back, and the yells of the men ae Mother « 
. en Came 
the 


guttural sounds of worrying as the terriers made their ] 
Clr kj 


The pup never moved. He knew hij 
is b 
to ate absolutely still. He lay in cans _ Safe as 
woolly fur, with only his eyes—just changin os a little bal] of 
yellow—showing he was alive. erat baby “blue ¢ 
0 
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The dogs were still worrying his mother’s cor 
the men gave a cry and, reaching down into the 
up. The pup did not move until the man’s hand actually 4. 
over him and he knew concealment was no longer y Close 
Then he gave a sudden banshee-like screech and buried ‘Beas 
milk teeth in the man’s thumb. The man started, an re : little 
felt himself grabbed by the neck so he could no longer ae Pup 
instantly realized the situation, and promptly relaxed. There He 
no longer any use in struggling. He dangled limply, watchin is 
chance to make a bolt for it. 8 iis 

He was put in a bag and carried toa car. Throughout the long 
drive, the pup lay quietly, his mind almost a complete blank 
Luckily for him, he was incapable of speculating about the 
future, and so did not suffer the agonies of apprehension that a 
human would have endured. At last the drive ended, the car 
stopped, and he heard voices. The bag was lifted, and he was 
carried away from the car. Then it was opened, and he was 
gently shaken out on a floor. 

The pup lay there looking up at the man bending over him. 
The man was talking, but the words and even the tone meant 
nothing to the pup. He was mainly conscious of odor: the 
terrifying smell of the man, the strange smell of the room, and 
the smell of a dog. There was a dog in the room not much bigger 
than himself who came over and sniffed at him. The pup snarled 
automatically, but he was not really frightened. The dog's tail 
was wagging; there was no scent of anger; and the dog's actions 
were sufficiently foxlike for the pup to recognize that the animal 
meant to be friendly. 

The man spoke to the dog, who hastily retreated. Then the 
man tried to touch him. The pup twisted himself around to meet 
the extended hand with bared teeth, for the man had brought his 
hand down from above in an action recognized by both dogs an 
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as an aggressive movement. Another fox, attacking, would 
el ome down from above in just such a movement to get the 
wi er The dog, on the other hand, had come in on the pup’s 
nec level. The man withdrew his hand and then extended it 
an this time moving it along the floor. The pup still snarled, 
ne a few seconds allowed the hand to touch his neck. 
en man began to rub him under the chin and scratch back of 
his ears. In spite of his fear, a delicious sense of well-being 
gooded through the pup. He lay in an almost hypnotic state 
while the hand massaged him, yet at the same time he was 
tensed to bound away at any sudden movement. 

The pup tamed rapidly. He identified with the little dog far 
more readily than he did with the man, even though the man fed 
and cared for him. The fox pup and the dog spoke the same 
language. The language was not vocal, but was made up of signs 
and gestures, and to a certain degree of scent. The dog smelled 
more like a fox than did the human, and, more important, he 
behaved like a fox. When the dog first attempted to play, the 
pup was suspicious of his intentions. He instinctively swung 
sideways to the dog, feinting with his brush as a shield and 
striking at the dog with his flank to bowl him over. When he 
realized the dog was only playing, he abandoned these tactics. 
The play resembled fighting as the two animals rolled on the 
floor together, biting at each other and trying to get the other 
down, but the tactics the fox used were those he would have 
used in killing game—the loin grip and the neck hold. Both of 
these holds are effective in killing a rabbit or woodchuck, but in 
a fox fight the two opponents are so nearly the same size that it 
would be impossible for one to get either of these grips on the 
other except under extraordinary conditions. In using them on 
the dog, then, the fox was merely playing that the dog was 
quarry rather than an enemy. 
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The fox quickly learned his name—the human 
“Tod’—but he would almost never come when cal] 
quite well he was being called, but he always w 
they were calling him. Perhaps they had some sin; 
the calling became insistent, he would sneak quiet 
house, taking advantage of every chair and sofa unti] he ¢ 
see the person calling. If the person had a toy, food, or te tin 
lying on the floor patting the rug, he would joyfully boinie. 
but if the person had no obvious reason for wanting him, Tod 
would watch for several minutes and then softly steal away, 

At first he had been given the run of the house, but now he 
was locked up at night in a bare room. Tod hated to be confined 
and deeply resented this treatment. He learned that after the 
supper dishes were washed, he would be locked up, so as soon as 
the dishes were put in the sink, he would quietly steal away. 
First he hid in the downstairs hallway, which, being dark and 
seldom used, seemed a good place, but he found that when both 
the man and his wife went looking for him, they could block 
both ends of the hall and he was sure to be caught. There were 
two upstairs hallways, and he tried both of them, one after the 
other. The same thing happened. He then tried hiding in a 
room, only to find that when the humans saw him they could 
shut the door and bottle him up. He tried all the rooms in 
succession, with the same result. Finally he learned to keep 
moving. Then it was almost impossible to trap him. As this trick 
had proved successful, he followed the same pattern rigidly from 
then on, always going along the same course because the first 
time he had followed that particular route he had escaped. Tod 
made no attempt to understand why a certain device succeeded 
or failed. If it failed he abandoned it, and if it succeeded he 


meticulously duplicated the same pattern in every detail over 
and over again. 
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as he grew bigger, the man did a number of curious acts that 
nd somewhat annoyed Tod. He would throw some 
niect 08 the floor, and the dog would bring it to him. Then he 
oie d throw it out for Tod. Tod understood what the man 
ae q him to do, and would pick up the object; but as there 
was no reason he could see to bring it to the man, he would carry 
it off. The man would catch him, put the object in his mouth, 
his jaws over it. Tod hated this performance, and 


uzzled a 


and close 
fought it so furiously that the man gave up. Tod was willing 
enough to play, but he saw no reason why he should do 


something he did not want to do; and as he had no desire to 
Jease the man as did the dog, he would never retrieve. 

On another occasion the man laid out a series of white metal 
bowls, each with a small piece of meat in it. Tod went down the 
line collecting the meat. One bowl had some wires running to it, 
the wires being attached to a small box that had a strong acid 
odor. Tod paid no attention to this arrangement, but when he 
touched the bowl he received a shock that made him jump. Tod 
carefully avoided that bow] in the future. The man tried placing 
it in different positions in relation to the others, but this made no 
difference to Tod, who could instantly recognize it. Finally the 
man removed the wires, and still Tod refused to go near the 
cursed thing. Months later, the man offered him food in the 
bowl, but Tod remembered it and shied away. No matter how 
the man washed the bowl and mixed it up with the others, Tod 
could tell it. Although all the bowls seemed identical, each had 
almost microscopic differences, and Tod with his keen sight 
could easily distinguish one from the others. Tod would never 
forget that particular bowl as long as he lived, and wires or no 
wires he would never go near it again. When the same experi- 
ment was tried on the dog, the little terrier got several shocks 
before he learned to associate that bowl with trouble, and a few 
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months later had forgotten about his experience and as 
as willingly as from the others. Tod needed only one ie Om jt 
he never forgot. °R; and 

The man began to take Tod out for walks, at first k 
on a long lead. Tod loved these walks. He was } 
house, and there was so much to see and smell outsid 
walk, the man had only to approach the drawer wh 
was kept and Tod was bounding with delight, lying dows, 

: ‘ ‘i A oe P to 
wiggle and whine with delighted anticipation, holding up hi 
head so the lead could be snapped to his collar, Getting Tod 
back to the house was another proposition. As soon as he saw 
they were headed back, he would fight the lead, lie down, or 
brace himself with all four feet against the pull. 

At last the man tried letting him run free. Now Tod — 
perfectly happy. He ran around checking new scents and enjoy- 
ing the sights. He was fascinated by the farm animals, especially 
the sheep. They had a heavy odor that attracted Tod, and the 
first time he encountered the flock he ran eagerly toward them, 
The sheep scattered in all directions, with Tod bounding joy- 
fully in pursuit. As they scattered more and more, Tod began to 
herd them, bringing the flock together. Delighted at his power 
over these stupid creatures, he drove them from one end of the 
pasture to the other, learning how to keep the flock bunched up 
and how to change their course without having them separate. 
When the sheep grew too panicky, Tod would stand still until 
they had quieted down, often dropping his long nose between 
his forepaws, with his hindquarters elevated in the same attitude 
he used when playing with the man or dog. Sometimes he would 
crawl in among the sheep on his belly so slowly and quietly they 
would stand motionless watching him. He would worm his way 
through the flock in this manner, proud of his ability to fool the 
animals. ‘Then, springing up, he would split the flock and drive 
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half around the pasture letting the rest go where they would. 
one Ha 


h too small to hurt the sheep, and had no evil 


He wane ee Yet he had a desire to herd and drive them that 
designs 


Jain. 
he cae Aan ability to differentiate between various 


ds and to interpret even human tones of voice. Once the 
a ‘umped a rabbit that sprinted down a fence line toward a 
ge cars were moving. The dog sped after the rabbit; and 
ne although he had not seen the rabbit himself, ran after the 
T ‘ot. As they neared the road, the man started shouting to 
a Both animals heard him, but the dog, intent on the rabbit 
erie to obey, and naturally Tod kept with his friend— 
he ere came when called under any circumstances. When 
they were close to the road and the speeding traffic, the man’s 
yoice took on a new tone. He yelled with fury. The dog 
continued to ignore him, but Tod stopped short, turned to look 
at the man in surprise, and then hurried back, fawning at the 
man’s feet apologetically. He knew quite well from the tone that 
this was no ordinary command; the man was intensely serious. 
When autumn came, Tod was delighted to find great new 
vistas opening. From the top of a hill he could see vast distances, 
unhampered by tall grass or leafy bushes. Walking was now a 
real pleasure, for Tod had trouble making his way through dense 
cover and always preferred open country. Everything had be- 
come open country, even the woods that he had hitherto 
avoided, for the underbrush was gone. He loved the dry leaves, 
and batted them around with his nimble forefeet, springing up 
to catch them in the air with snapping jaws or rolling over and 
over in them. It became harder and harder for the man to entice 
him back to the house, for being outside was too much fun. Food 
had no particular attraction for him; he was too well fed, and 
could quite easily go for forty-eight hours without eating. Also, 
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he was growing bigger, stronger, and more self-confiq 

times the man could lure him back with a ihechiiicy " 
always aroused Tod’s curiosity, but he spent several a CY thas 
turning up the next morning for his bow] of milk. ights out, 

It began to grow colder. Tod did not mind the cold. in f 
rather enjoyed it, but in the early morning when the oe act he 
coated with hoarfrost, it upset him not to be able to oy Ww. 
ran around sniffing desperately, afraid that something had 
wrong either with him or with the world. He did not relax hae 
the sun started a thaw and scenting conditions were bette; ay 
to reassure himself, Tod would dart around the farm, sny fi Ust 
all the old, familiar spots. Then he had a real surprise. Trot i 
down to the pond for a drink, he found the surface covered a 
a thin, hard substance. Tod smelled it, patted at it with his paw 
and then struck it repeated blows with his pile-hammer cies. 
The stuff cracked, and Tod got his drink. 

One evening Tod refused to return to the house in spite of all 
the man’s cajolements. The atmosphere was oppressive and 
pressed down on his eardrums. He did not like the smell of the 
air; it seemed thick, somewhat like the heavy, moisture-charged 
air before a rain, yet this was different. It was more dense and 
confining. Tod reacted strongly to anything new; it either fasci- 
nated or terrified him. This terrified him. He ran around 
whimpering until finally the man left him. ‘Then Tod got lonely 
and went to the back door. He sniffed under it. He could smell 
the people and food inside, and hesitatingly lifted one paw to 
scratch; then thought better of it. He was too distraught to think 
clearly, and ended by running around the farm several times and 
finally curling up under the woodpile. Scenting was good, and 
this partly reassured him, as whatever the danger was, he could 
tell when it was coming by his nose. At last he went to sleep. 


When he awakened, the world had turned white. Tod sat up 
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ned. He was a little frightened but mainly curious, He 


at the stuff with one paw and studied the curious way it 

ble d, He poked at it with his long nose and was charmed 
ue his nose plunged into the stuff. Now he was thoroughly 
wae 1 He bounded out into the snow, diving from one drift to 
snotheh knocking it about by quick sideways motions with his 
ae When miniature snowballs formed and rolled down the 
rifts, TO chased them, biting gaily and then trying to find out 
what had happened to the vanished spheres. He was still rollick- 
ing happily about when the man came out. Tod was so happy he 
allowed himself to be picked up without a struggle and carried 
aside for breakfast. As soon as he was through eating, he 
anxiously scratched at the door to be let out again. This time the 
man and dog went with him, and Tod had a magnificent time 
making a complete fool out of them both, for often he could run 
on the surface of the snow when his two companions floundered 
helplessly in the drifts. This was exactly Tod’s idea of a joke, 
and he made the most of it. 

As the winter continued, Tod grew increasingly restless. His 
testes began to swell and trouble him so that he sometimes 
twisted around to bite at them. He grew more and more irritable, 
snapping at the dog, and several times he bit the man severely 
when picked up. He stayed away more and more, returning to 
the farm mainly to pick up food at the garbage dump in the far 
pasture; but sometimes he still craved companionship, scratching 
and barking at the back door until he was let in. At such times 
he would run ardently from the man to the dog, doing every- 
thing to show how glad he was to be home. For a day or so he 
might stay at the farm, following the man everywhere he went, 
going contentedly to the once-hated room at night and being 
ee tamer than the dog. Then the throbbing would start in his 

ollen testes again, and he would grow restless and irritable. 


gstoms 


dabbed 
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His coat, which had been lackluster and shabby, was th; 
and so much more colorful that he seemed like adi Icke 
animal. His back became a burnished red with golden tine 
chest and belly turned a creamy white, while his eartips ani - 
lower parts of his long legs were a rich black. His brush oe e 
enormous, until it was nearly half his own size, while : ies 
tassle appeared on the tip. A slight but noticeable ruff appeared 
around his neck that stood out when he was excited. Because of 
the ruff, his ears seemed more prominent and his thin Nose wag 
accentuated. His face resembled an inverted triangle with the 
apex greatly extended. During the summer he might have been 
mistaken for a small yellow dog or even a large cat. Now he was 
unmistakably a fox. 

Tod spent hours running aimlessly through the fields or along 
the edges of woods, looking for something, he knew not what. 
Occasionally he would catch a mouse and far less frequently P 
rabbit, half frozen and unable to put forth its best speed. He 
attacked his quarry with a fury bordering on hysteria, growling 
as he killed and then flinging it about in an orgy of ferocity. He 
seldom bothered to eat it, for in killing he was striving to find a 
relief for the mysterious urge that possessed him. The urge was 
partly satisfied by the wriggling and squealing of the prey and 
the taste of hot, salty blood, but within minutes the agonizing 
restlessness would return and Tod would race on and on, know- 
ing that only by exhausting himself could he rest and sleep. 

Occasionally the urge would temporarily disappear, and then 
Tod was rational again. He would return to the garbage dump to 
look for food, although he no longer scratched at the door. One 
winter evening he saw the man on his way to the barn, and Tod 
ran joyfully to greet him. For nearly an hour they played 
together as they had often played when he was a puppy—Tod 
rushing in to bite playfully at the man’s outstretched hands, grab 
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- ot thrown him, and dash around with it while the man 
any objec and once, while the man was kneeling, even jump- 
chased a we and nipping his ear. But whenever the man tried 
ues Tod ducked away. He did not want to be confined, 


to catc 1d life was making him increasingly distrustful of any 


and his Wi 


re night while Tod was sleeping, thoroughly exhausted, 


nder a blown-down pine, he was awakened by a distant scream. 
i. was a shrill, eerie sound, charged with hatred and terror. ‘Tod 
chuddered at the sound, and lay still. The cry came again and 
again, growing even more shrill and vindictive. Gradually Tod 
a ‘nterested. He was always interested, if frightened, of 
anything new, and he had never heard a noise like this. Then, 
too, there was a quality of fear in the cry that lured him. Tod 
automatically reacted to the sight or sound of any living creature 
‘ distress. When the sheep had run, he had chased them 
furiously, desiring only to sink his teeth into the frightened 
animals, but when they had turned at bay Tod had promptly 
stopped. Once he had heard the scream of a rabbit and run 
eagerly to the spot, for the hopeless terror in the noise had set his 
blood pounding. When he found the rabbit in the grip of a great 
horned owl that clicked at him with its hooked beak and spread 
its great wings, Tod had hastily retreated. This cry was not. 
unlike the cry of the doomed rabbit, and might well mean some 
creature was in dire straits. If so, killing would be easy, and 
Killing the helpless always appealed to Tod far more than killing 
the strong. 

He rose and trotted toward the noise. It had stopped now, and 
Tod hesitated, one foot upraised, snuffing the wind. It was 
against him, so he made a long circle to get downwind. As he 
loped along, a scent struck him that brought him up sharply. It 


was such a scent as he had never known. It was alien, uncanny, 
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alarming, and yet as he inhaled it the pressure in his test 

#2 €S be 
to mount until it was almost unbearable. Tod ran back an F Ran 
whining, snapping at the air in an agony of pain and f. forth 
the odor drew him forward as though pulled by an oh, Yet 

; Visible 
wire. 

Agonized with suspicion, awe-stricken, furious with 
Tod still crept closer, taking advantage of every bit of co 
painfully exciting scent was now heavy in the air, There Was q 
little glade ahead, and by the light of the full moon Tog saw 
something dart from the shadow of a tree into the even deeper 
shadow of laurel thicket. He dropped and lay waiting for jt " 
reappear. Suddenly the squall came again, so close it made Tod 
start. The creature had stopped by the laurel, and was crying, 
Tod lay listening and watching, torn by conflicting emotions, 

A night breeze swept through the grove, making air currents 
eddy. The squalling stopped. ‘Tod knew the creature was aware 
of his presence; he knew because he could no longer wind it, and 
when he could not wind something, then the actions of creatures 
like the dog and the sheep had shown they could wind him, 
Also, the abrupt stopping of the squalling told him that the 
creature knew he was there. He was tempted to run, but did not 
dare reveal his presence or turn his back. 

The creature came out of the shadows and approached him. 
Tod watched it come with apprehension tinged with interest. It 
was somewhat smaller than he was, which partly restored his 
confidence, and its motions were not belligerent; Tod’s fine 
eyesight could detect the slightest motion of belligerency even 
more readily than he could tell the difference between one 
feeding dish and another. He rose to meet it. 

The creature stopped, cringed, and began to whine. Tod 
studied it critically, checking with both nose and eyes. It had two 
odors: one was the strange, overpowering scent that had drawn 


himselg 
ver. Th ‘ 


and the other was the creature’s personal scent. 

pim to scully realized this scent was akin to his own. He was 

: ly more interested, and advanced. 

nly there was an interruption. Another animal bounded 
the glade. This stranger was fully as big as Tod, even 

as It stopped short on seeing him. The vixen ran 

h between them, whining and cringing. 

The newcomer s attitude was surprised rather than aggressive, 
and he showed no sign of cringing, He approached Tod stiff- 
legged, and Tod, with many inner forebodings, came toward him 
ttitude. He vaguely realized now that both these 
foxes and that the vixen was somehow different 
than he was, but whether this newcomer was a vixen or not, he 
did not know. Obviously the stranger was also in some doubt, for 
he kept his brush raised so the identifying scent from his anal 
glands could spread. Tod raised his brush, and the two gingerly 
ed each other head to tail, each trying to get a whiff of the 


in the same 4 
animals were 


circl 
other's anus. 


Suddenly the newcomer bounded back. As he did so, Tod got 
a strong whiff of the stranger's anal glands. ‘This was no vixen, 
but a dog fox like himself. The stranger had gotten his scent a 
moment before, and now there was no doubt of his belligerency. 
He snarled, his back humping and his head going down. Tod 
imitated him. Again they came together, still edging sideways 
toward each other, each guarding with his brush. The screams of 
the vixen increased in pitch and excitement. 

The stranger hit Tod across the mask with his brush and then 
flung himself in for a hold, but Tod slapped his own brush into 
the open jaws and jumped clear. Again they circled each other 
while the vixen danced screaming around them. Tod tried to 
knock the stranger over by striking with his rump, but the older 
tox easily avoided the blow. 
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Tod was quite willing to retreat. Although the vixen’ 
and_ behavior had attracted him, he was curioys rather 
lustful, and would have had little idea how to proceed i an 
this stranger had not arrived. The stranger was bigger an ; i if 
determined than he was, and had it not been from fear of : ° 
attack, Tod would have fled. The stranger sensed his uncertain 
and did not press home an attack. He wanted only to haye Tod 
depart. Slowly the circling combatants edged away from each 
other and Tod would have retreated had not the vixen, sti] 
cringing, darted in, snapping right and left at both the males 
The dog foxes were highly tense and this sudden attack infyy. 
ated them. In fact, in their keyed-up state they were not quite 
sure whether they had been attacked by the vixen or by each 
other. Screaming and hissing, they came together. 

Tod reared up and pushed at the stranger with his forefeet to 
hold him off. The stranger likewise reared, and the two foxes 
stood on their hind legs with their forefeet pressed against each 
other's chests, snapping at each other. They toppled over and 
rolled on the ground, snapping and trying for a hold. The 
stranger slid under Tod, his forelegs folded under him, trying to 
seize him by the testes. He struck a stone, or Tod would have 
been finished. Tod managed to leap back barely in time. Furious 
as he was, he did not dare to close again, and ran to and fro, 
snarling. The stranger ignored him and turned to the vixen. She 
yielded with only a perfunctory struggle. While the mating took 
place Tod ran in circles, barking, snarling, and biting at the 
frozen ground in an agony of jealousy and frustration. 
je os together, and though Tod followed them a short 

gave it up and turned away. After that, he kept 


hi 
= rites for another barking vixen, and sniffed the breeze 
petully when out hunting, but without results 


Sl 
owly Tod gained a knowledge of the territory. His short 
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ye was always 4 major problem. For that reason, he liked to 
height rise to rise, stopping to look around each time. He 
e° si to trot along the edges of woods where he could see; 
he always felt nervous and exposed in open fields, 
we ‘ed the fence lines or hedgerows. When he had to cross 
he uous he generally ran. He often ran along the top of a 
ot ae rail fence where he could see a considerable distance; 

oe ‘did not do him much good in establishing distant 
. se for when he jumped down again he could no longer 
ue faraway objects in view. So he traveled from marker to 
“it such as 4 special gateway, a stump, a knoll, a certain 
- large stone, passing close to his marker yet not touching 
When he found a trail, a sheep path, or a wagon track, he 
fllowed that for convenience. As time went on, his route 
became routine and he seldom departed from it. His range was 
shout a square mile, and although when hunting was poor he 
was forced to extend it, he always left the known territory with 


The Fox 


reluctance. 
In running his route, he knew from experience exactly where 


all the likely game spots were, and carefully checked them. 
When he drew a blank and was forced to go into strange 
country, he ran about aimlessly, yet knowing enough to check 
each thicket, brush pile, or snowdrift around the base of a tree, 
as he had learned game often lay up in these places. In the 
woods he never passed a fallen tree without running along it or a 
stump without jumping on top. He did this partly so he could 
look around, but also because he liked climbing on objects 
simply for the fun of it. 

Mice were his staple. Even with snow on the ground, he could 
scent a mouse tunnel, and would plunge his long nose into the 
snow to check. At first he dug up the tunnels, hoping to find the 


mice, but he soon found this was a waste of time. He could hear 
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: ough the tunnels several] 
ne Hessel beanel land with his Sa ee hig) > and 
eee on either side of the quarry, and a ben’ 
paws blindly. Sometimes he got only a mouthfy] of es his 
snow, but often he got a er Not only could he te Or 
faint sounds a surprising distance; he could also Pinpoing 
exact location of a nearby sound in an instant, but jf : the 
came from far away, he had considerable trouble Ties 
source, and was more inclined to depend on his nose than Z i 
ears in such cases, by swinging downwind to smel] he 
making the disturbance. " 

Rabbits were his favorite quarry. Mice he could swallow at . 
gulp, and there was really no great fun in Capturing them, 
Rabbits were bigger, smarter, and gave him a real run, He liked 
the flesh better, and there was more of it. One rabbit would lag 
him two or three days, yet he hunted them for the Sport quite as 
much as for food. 

One of his favorite rabbit grounds was an orchard where the 
rabbits came to strip the young trees when there was snow on 
the ground and other herbage was covered. Tod had first gone to 
the orchard looking for half-frozen windfalls, and discovered the 
rabbits by accident. Once he was aware of their presence, he 
took to circling the orchard first to get downwind and then 
coming in cautiously, often crawling catlike on his belly. Ona 
straightaway the rabbits could outrun him; however, they usu- 
ally tried to dodge around the trees, and Tod could turn faster 
than they could. The rabbits had burrows along the edge of the 
orchard, and this was another advantage for Tod. When a rabbit 
went down a hole, he had to hesitate for a split second at the 
ites get his way clear, and in this second Tod could often 
saa he safer for a rabbit to plunge into a brier patch, 

it the brambles at any angle. 


he 


One y cattle in th 
ada fence, he saw cattle in the field. Tod stopped 
pre ‘hem. The cattle had been in the barn Lael i 
ste 4 this was the first time he had seen th anes 
a0 em. Curi 
wintet j i pier 

Tod trotted over to investigate. The cows raised their heads 
io Jook at him. Tod, uncertain of his reception, ran from side to 
side, trying ' make them panic as he had done the sh 
jnstead, tW0 heifers charged him. Their attack was so as 

Tod was nearly caught, and only by rapid dodging was he 
ile to escape. Even so, oe ee 
huge creatures. e n found that by moving sl 
keeping close to the ground he could pass right eer fae 
without the cattle paying any particular attention to him. He 
also found that even though the creatures were dangerous ie 
charged in a straight line and could be easily avoided. Pam the, 
on, Tod frequently turned aside from his regular route to 
torment the cattle, dodging around them, snapping at their le 
and making them chase him. Then, merely to show his a 
- a oa Haws he ae stop, let them quiet down, and 

i rately slink through the herd, pausing to lie down in the 
middle of them, and finally trotting off, his mouth open in his 
distinctive foxy grin of triumph. 

That spring Tod also encountered dogs. They were farm dogs 
mongrels without especially good noses, who liked to go hunting 
in the fields and woods. The first time Tod heard one of them on 
his trail he stopped, puzzled, and even waited for the animal; but 
= look at the oncoming cur speedily convinced him this baying 
aes meant him no good. He ran, mad with panic; and the 
2 scenting the odor of fear when he came to the place in the 

ae Tod had turned, burst into excited cries. 
aa ‘alu his standard route automatically, even running 

ga fence rail at a spot where he usually jumped on top of 
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the fence to look out across the valley. He did not s 
today, racing along two sections of fence before drop : tO log 
to continue his wild flight. He started to pant and ai i d 
lowed his gait. Then he realized the do "Scious} 
slowe g 8 was no longer g.,. 
tongue. Tod stopped and, making a circle, cautiously ~ 
around to study his back trail. He found the bewildereg fi 
running up and down the fence line, trying to pick up th 
broken trail. Tod lay silently watching him for a long time, The 
dog’s behavior was sufhiciently similar to his own actions when, 
trying to find a lost line so that he realized what the dog was 
doing, just as he had been able to recognize gestures of friend. 
ship or play on the part of the terrier because they were basically 
the gestures a fox would use under the same circumstances, 
When the dog finally gave up, Tod trotted off thoughtfully. He 
knew now that the dog had been following him by his scent, as 
he followed the scent of a rabbit, and that by fence-running he 
could throw the animal off. From then on, whenever he was 
chased by a dog he would follow his usual route to the fence, run 
along the top rails, and drop off. It did not immediately occur to 
him that any fence would do as well—he always went to the 
same spot—but slowly he picked up a repertoire of tricks to 
throw off dogs. Most of these tricks he learned by sheer chance, 
like the fence-running. Whenever the dog was at a loss, Tod 
memorized that particular spot and what he had done. He was 
not analytical. Once he threw off two dogs by running across 4 
newly plowed field, and from then on he always cut across that 
field when chased. He could not understand why when wheat 
started to come up in the field the trick no longer worked and the 
dogs could follow him easily. However, he still continued to run 
the field because of the original success. 

Tod was not entirely incapable of associating ideas. Once 
when a dog was after him Tod saw the cattle in the field and had 


; ew that the dog wa 
snide He - : ; He 7 comparatively clumsy, as the 
jetle tertiet 1a een, and that the cattle would attack any large 
snimal running carelessly among them. Tod turned off his usual 
gute and ran across the field toward the cattle. When he d 
, I 
Jose to them, he dropped and slunk forward among the oe 
cows, worming his way into the middle of the herd The 
rurned $0 as to be able to watch his back track, and site Te 
few minutes the dog came racing along i ee 
: g along in full cry. Intent on th 
trail, he never lifted his head, and charged blind] . 
ttle. The cows bawled y Sane the 
ca wled and turned toward him with ] d 
horns; nevertheless the dog kept on. A cow ch oe 
startled dog was barely able to avoid her fae ae on 
aside another cow caught him and rushed eae se a sprang 
. . a 
Tod, sitting up to see better, watched the d arenas ae 
tape ntl ie , e dog go flying into the 
i yelping with pain and fright. Another cow caught the dog as 
e sie ae to escape along the fence line. He finally 
managed t 
ae ie e away, and departed crying with pain while Tod 
DOE A Ne HAE ED watch, dancing with delight and grinnin 
until his jaws nearly met at the back of his neck. He was ee 
fectly safe, for the cattle were watching the dog. Tod was so 
hee of himselt and in such ecstasy at the success of his trick 
that he deliberately went looking for dogs thereafter to lure them 
into the field. He kept it up until every farm dog in the neigh- 
borhood learned to avoid the herd, to Tod’s great disappointment. 
Tod followed his beat with such regularity a man could almost 
have set a watch by observing when the fox passed a certain 
point. Part of his run was along an embankment where a train 
ran twice a day. Tod had originally climbed the embankment 
because it was high and gave him a better view. He soon learned 
to trot along one of the rails, for the cinders hurt his pads, and he 
would run the rail for a few hundred yards before turning off to 
take a footpath through a juniper tangle that, in turn, led him to 
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a culvert under a highway and thence up a hil] to the fay 
under which he usually denned for the day. He ia EN Dine 
the embankment an hour before dawn, but aiits oi Teached 
late, having been delayed by an opossum that vlna . Was 
successfully that even Tod with his educated eyes and €ad 5 
been fooled. As he trotted along the rail shortly ‘fie: be ha 
heard the whistle of an oncoming train. “nup, he 

Tod paid no attention to the sound, and kept on. He fel 
rail vibrating under his pads, and stopped to stare down bites 
wonder. Then he heard the train itself and, looking ite ‘i 
shoulder, saw the monster racing down on him. ? 

Tod ran for his life along the rail, but the train was faster, | 
never occurred to Tod to leave the rai] until he came a _ 
familiar turning-off place at the juniper thicket. The cowcatche; 
was almost touching his brush when he reached the place and 
made a hysterical bound off the embankment, Hitting the 
ground with all four feet, he continued racing along the path, 
positive that the train was after him. Gradually he realized the 
monster was still on the emba 


nkment, rushing by. Tod stopped 
and stood watching it, gasping for breath. A week or so later, the 


fox was again delayed and again heard the whistle and felt the 
vibration while running the rail. This time he was prepared. He 
started running instantly and reached the jump-off spot in plenty 
of time. After a few more such experiences, he learned that the 
monster always continued in a straight line, not unlike the cattle 
when they charged, and therefore could be easily dodged. He 
even made a game of the business—as he did of everything— 
and would deliberately jump on a rail and race ahead of the 
engine, jumping off whenever it got dangerously close. 
Autumn was a great time for Tod. Food was plentiful, and 
there was enough of a snap in the air to give him added vigor. 
He was bored, for hunting was easy and he had no friends. He 
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left his usual range and roamed afield with memories of the 
yixen in his head. On one of these trips he passed a cabin on the 
slope of a hill, and smelled dogs. 

It was just before dawn, and Tod hesitated. Curiously he 
circled the hill and then crept closer. To see what would ae en 
he gave an experimental bark. Instantly dogs burst from es 
barrel kennels, screaming with rage. Tod turned to run and then 
saw the dogs were chained. He had been chained himself, and 
understood the situation perfectly. He loped off ra t 
himself at the animals’ rage. * _ 

A few nights later, he passed the same spot. This time Tod 
slunk over to the nearest barrel, taking care to stop just outside 
the circle of hard-packed earth that showed the limits of the 
captive's chain. Then he began barking. He was rewarded b 
seeing a big hound burst out and rage at him. The other a 
instantly erupted from their kennels, and Tod sat in the midst of 
his hereditary enemies, enjoying their futile fury. Then the 
headlights of two cars swept the hill, and he hurried away. 

It was nearly two months later when Tod again happened to 
pass the hill shortly before daylight. He stopped in front of 
another kennel and barked tauntingly. ‘The results were gratify- 
ingly predictable. The hound burst out, standing on his hind 
legs as he forced himself against the collar, and within seconds 
the whole hillside was a madhouse of raging, thwarted dogs. 

The cabin door was thrown open, and a man came out. Tod 
instantly whirled to run. At the sight of his fleeing figure, the 
pack really went frantic. Tod had almost reached the cover when 
he heard the cry of the hound he had been goading take on a 

note of triumph, and sound nearer. Tod glanced back. To his 
horror, he saw that the hound had broken his collar and was 


after him. 
Tod sped for the woods, confident he could easily outdistance 
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the hound as he had the farm dogs. To his growin 
; i ' 8 alarm 

heard the savage, eager baying rapidly getting closer. Qu, : he 
corner of his eye Tod saw that the hound was gaining Co 
He turned loose his top burst of speed. As he did so he hens m, 
man shouting, “Chief! Come back here!” The hound ai the 
attention to the voice, and as Tod dived into the Woods ke 
hound was right behind him. : 

Once in the woods the hound could no longer see him and 
was brought to his nose. Tod headed straight for the familia, 
home range where he knew the country so intimately, He 
expected the hound to drop far behind him like the farm dogg, 
but the baying continued steadily. The hound was not gaining, 
but neither was Tod lengthening the distance between them. 
This was not good, not good at all. Tod decided not to play with 
this animal, but get rid of him as fast as possible. 

He had reached his home range now, and thankfully Tod 
bounded up the slope of the well-known embankment. The 
dawn was coming up, and he heard the whistle of the train at a 
distant crossing. The sound gave Tod an inspiration. The train 
behaved like the cattle, just as the cattle had behaved like the 
sheep. He had gotten rid of the farm dog by taking him in front 
of the cattle. He could get rid of this animal in the same way. 
Tod looked back and saw the hound struggling up the embank- 
ment. The scent was poor on the rail, and the hound was at a 
loss, so Tod slowed down to wait for him. The hound finally 
picked up the line and loped along between the rails, checking 
with his nose at intervals to make sure his quarry had not 
jumped off. Tod felt the tingling of the rail under his pads. The 
train was coming. 
ae as mete scent again and as he lifted his head 
into the cry that tt. hk re a cad. At once he burst 

n sight! In sight!” From somewhere 
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he bleat of a hunting horn, blowing demandingly 

there came but with the quarry in view the hound disre- 

ol neue along the ties and Tod had to stretch himself 
raed *: 

keep ahead. 1 d. Th ; = 

The pulsation of the rail increased. The train was earing 
down on them. Tod could see that the hound was tight behind 
him. He waited as long as he dared, and then flung himself off 
the rail and down the embankment. As he did so he heard the 
desperate call of the horn, the frenzied whistle of the train, and 
then a single scream of agony from the hound. The train swept 
past while the panting fox made his way to the juniper tangle 
and dropped, dead beat, 

Silently he watched while a man came along the tracks with a 
big hound on a lead. The man stopped and stood looking at the 
dead hound a long time. Then he knelt and gently lifted the 
body. Tod heard him make a peculiar sobbing noise he had 
never heard before, and cocked his ears to listen. 

The man turned an 
froze, afraid that he w 


d looked out over the cover while Tod 
dead hound and shout 


ould be observed. The ma 


Constituted a threat, Slowly the man turned and started back, 
Carrying the dead hound while the hound on the lead followed 
him. When they were well gone, Tod rose stiffly and walked 
along the footpath, crawled through the culvert, and went up the 
hill to his pine-tree den. For once in his energetic life, he had 
had enough. He hoped never to see the man or any of his dogs 
again as long as he lived. 


